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ECONOMIC WARFARE TACTICS 


By LoweLL M. PuMPHREY 


In a previous article the writer proposed a double differentiation of 
economic warfare operations according to whether or not they are tac- 
tical or strategic in character and to whether or not their successful 
performance requires the use of professional soldier-economists or can 
be fulfilled adequately by civilian specialists working in conjunction 
with the military." It was pointed out that in areas of broad strategic 
planning the best results have hitherto been achieved by the utilization 
of mixed staffs of specialists from both military and civilian pursuits. 
This is especially likely to be true in the higher spheres of policy advice, 
where the extremely broad provinces of knowledge involved normally 
recommend the resort to mixed specialist groups, all the members of 
which, however, have the common denominator of an understanding of 
the broad principles of military strategy. 


The marked developments of the tactical phases of economic warfare 
In recent years, such as the German extension of economic warfare into 
the actual theater of military operations, warrants a more detailed con- 
sideration of some of the problems and implications of these develop- 
ments. The most obvious of the implications of effective economic 
warfare tactics is the vast improvement in the effectiveness and compre- 
hensiveness of the total-war economic effort that can be accomplished 
thereby. A less obvious but nonetheless potentially highly significant 
implication, of the German developments in particular, is the possibility 
such developments hold forth of a far greater fusion of the intellec- 
tual disciplines relevant to total war than has been deemed possible in 
the recent past. 

The development of an effective system of organization for the im- 
plementation of the strategic economic-warfare decisions affords the 
possibility of tremendous gains, particularly in the case of successful 
offensive military operations. It has been estimated, for example, that 
the Third Reich acquired the equivalent of thirty-six billion dollars 
of matériel, supplies, and usable property as a direct result of its oper- 
ations during 1940.” Although we cannot, of course, estimate the net 


*“Planning for Economic Warfare,” Military Affairs, V (Fall 1941), 145-51. 
"Thomas Reveille, The Spoil of Europe (New York, 1941). 
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gains directly attributable*to the superior military-economic organiza- 
tion of the Third Reich, we have no reason to doubt that a considerable 
fraction of the above gains would have been foregone if it had not been 
for the efficient German tactical organizations and the carefully laid- 
out plans for the confiscation and utilization of the matériel acquired 
in the occupied territory. 


The gains from a rigorously conceived and efficiently administered 
tactical-economic organization are illustrated as well in the negative 
sphere by the “scorched earth” policy of the Soviet Union in the pres- 
ent Russo-German conflict.* Here, the efficient Soviet preparations and 
organization for the destruction of usable matériel by retreating Soviet 
military and civilian forces meant that the Wehrmacht failed to reap 
material gains from conquest similar to those it reaped in the Low 
Countries and France where no such carefully conceived plans were put 
into effect. A far less important, but nevertheless enlightening, case 
occurred in September 1939. The German Wehrwirtschaftstab—the 
War Economy Staff of the High Command—prepared and carried out 
the evacuation of all the key movable equipment in the Saarland when 
it was feared that the advancing French Armies would occupy that dis- 
trict. Upon the subsequent withdrawal of the advance French units to 
the Maginot Line, the equipment was promptly restored and the Saar- 
land resumed normal production early in October. (The French Army, 
it should be noted, failed to carry out the obvious operation of shelling 
the key factories before withdrawing to the Maginot Line—a signifi- 
cant reflection of the sterility of the mental processes of the French 
High Command.) This small-scale affair illustrates the limit to which 
the German Army was prepared to go to prevent the enemy from real- 
izing upon its offensive successes.* 


In the sphere of tactical administrative effort in connection with mili- 
tary operations, therefore, one can distinguish two obverse phases: 


1. Offensively, the problem is to prepare for the prompt sequestration and harness- 
ing of matériel acquired in the overrun territory. 


°The failure of the British Far Eastern Command to carry out destruction of valuable economic 
resources and equipment in Malaya provides an interesting contrast. Students of total war will find 
it difficult to understand why sufficient shipping was left intact in the harbor of Penang to provide 
the Japanese with equipment for making landings on the west coast of Malaya. 


“The Saarland operation contrasts markedly with the French failure in July 1940 to carry out the 
destruction of the French plants and not with the wholesale destruction carried out by the Soviet 
Armies in 1941. The “scorched earth” policy of the latter was necessitated by the inability to carry 
out complete evacuation of equipment because of an inadequate transport system; 7. e¢., strategic 
necessity rather than incompetence dictated the policy. 
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2. Defensively, the problem is to prepare for the removal or destruction of such 
matériel to prevent its falling into enemy hands in the case of a successful invasion.° 


Strategically, the problem is to maximize the economic gains from con- 
quest or, conversely, to minimize the economic losses from retreat and 
defeat. The advantages arising from an efficient, as distinct from an in- 
efficient, implementation of this broad economic strategic goal of mili- 
tary campaigns have received such vivid illustration within the past 
year as to need little consideration in the present article. These advan- 
tages, of course, furnish the ultimate justification for major efforts 
being made to establish an effective tactical organization for dealing 
with the problem on a nation-wide scale. In this connection, two prin- 
cipal points will be considered briefly: (1) the special problem of the 
relationship of a specialist body of officer-economists to the achieve- 
ment of the tactical goals; and (2) the intangible long-run gains in- 
herent in an improved scheme of military-economic organization. 

The success of Germany in developing a body of soldier-economists, 
soldier-psychologists, etc., since the first World War represents an 
almost unique achievement in the sphere of fusion of comparatively 
unrelated intellectual disciplines during an era in which the trend in 
the social sciences and in military science has been towards increased 
specialization. The reasons for and the advantages realizable from 
specialization in intellectual disciplines are so well known as to require 
no comment. Extreme specialization contains within itself, however, 
some major disadvantages for the pursuit of modern total war which 
are becoming increasingly evident in this country and Britain. 

From the point of view of the individual, the intensity of concentra- 
tion of effort required to master single disciplines has tended in mod- 
ern society to produce a group of men who, in general, are characterized 
by a relative narrowness of outlook and an inflexibility in dealing with 
new and unusual problems. Such specialists generally lack the ability 
to undertake the broad syntheses so essential in the strategic phases of 
a war effort. In a democratic society characterized by an extremely high 
degree of specialization and differentiation of disciplines, however, the 
guidance of the nation in the various strategic spheres is normally en- 


"The achievements of the U. S. S. R. in this negative sphere are as impressive as those of the 
Third Reich in the positive sphere. The recent reports in the American press of the wholesale 
transfer of the plant equipment and the labor force of key factories located in the threatened Western 
areas of the Soviet Union to places of safety behind the Urals illustrate the extraordinarily advanced 
character of the defensive economic-warfare methods perfected by the U. S. S. R. The magnitude 
of the total gain to the Allied cause from the Russian combination of scorched earth and strategical- 
plant withdrawal operations is almost incalculable. 
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trusted to the most successful specialists. The result almost inevitably 
is a characteristic phenomenon of a democratic power at war—a succes- 
sion of failures of eminent business men, economists, army officers, and 
others chosen to carry out tasks for which they lack the necessary apti- 
tude. These men, discredited through no fault of their own, are the un- 
witting victims of an inherently inefficient system of selection of high 
personnel. 

From the point of view of broad-scale organization, the existence of 
myriad specialists in very narrow fields compels the resort to com- 
plicated arrangements of liaison and coordination to achieve some de- 
gree of cooperation between the specialists. The resultant system of 
coordination via horizontal liaison is generally characterized by an ex- 
cessive degree of cumbersomeness in the outward forms of organiza- 
tion and a perpetual series of harmful clashes of narrow group inter- 
ests and opinions. Since the coordination and liaison functions are 
placed in the hands of men who are specialists themselves, the net re- 
sult is frequently merely to pile Pelion upon Ossa. The complexities 
and confusions involved in an organizational system of this character 
place a premium on bureaucratic competence; 7.e., the particular type of 
competence that is comparatively rare in the Anglo-Saxon world. The 
United States and England, by their persistent failure to undertake 
administrative simplifications in their war economic activity, place 
themselves at a further comparative disadvantage with the totalitarian 
powers, which, although enjoying a relatively greater degree of bureau- 
cratic ability, have made the greatest strides towards alleviating the 
inherent disadvantages in the modern system of specialization. 

The establishment of nuclei of trained soldier-economists, soldier- 
psychologists, e¢c., within the armed forces of a nation offers the possi- 
bility of eventually overcoming some of the disadvantages inherent in 
the modern system of specialization. The objection will immediately 
be raised that the task of fusion of disciplines is in practice impossible 
of achievement, especially in countries which have difficulty even in re- 
cruiting a sufficient personnel of competent soldiers. A determination 
of the validity of this objection calls for a consideration of the type of 
specialized competence in economics, psychology, and the like required 
by the professional soldier. 

Since we are dealing in this article with economic warfare, we shall 
consider the type of economic training that would be required of ofh- 
cer-economists specializing in military-economic problems. Military- 
economic operations in the theater of actual warfare fall into three 
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classes: (1) front-line operations; (2) rear echelon operations in the 
zone of military operations; and (3) administrative operations in oc- 
cupied territories. In all three cases, the officer-economist will be con- 
fronted with practical problems which fall into the province of tech- 
nological rather than theoretical economics. As a result, the task of re- 
cruiting for such specialized tactical pursuits should be comparatively 
simple. Industrial engineers, regular staff officers trained in supply 
work, and line officers with a thorough training in business administra- 
tion should be able to acquire the specialized economic competence re- 
quired for the tactical duties in the course of a few months’ rigorous 
training in economics. 

In the fields of policy and strategic planning, however, the need is 
for officer-economists who possess a broad outlook and grasp of eco- 
nomic principles that is not often to be found among the average busi- 
ness economist and industrial engineer. This necessity has, as we have 
seen, compelled resort in the past to mixed groups of civilian and mili- 
tary experts when dealing with such problems. The development of 
army officers, who are also economists of a professional caliber, affords 
the possibility of achieving a vastly superior coordination of military 
and economic considerations. The potential gains from a fusion of 
military and economic disciplines are thus most marked in the vital 
sphere of the grand strategy of economic warfare. 

What are the requirements in the way of military training for the 
officer-economist detailed for tactical economic operations? Officers 
used in front line duty with specialist economic units must clearly be 
skilled professional soldiers. In the case of liaison officers attached to 
regular army staffs, they must be trained staff officers as well as skilled 
technical economists.” Similarly, commanders of specialist mining, 
chemical, and engineering units and the like should possess the same 
military competence as a commanding officer in a regular line outfit. 

In the case of officers detailed for administrative duty, whether in 
the rear zones of military operations or in an occupied territory, the 
need is for men who understand business administration and plant 
management rather than men who are well trained in army staff and 


“This fact can be illustrated by postulating a typical problem confronting such an officer attached 
to divisional headquarters. On the basis of reports received from the central economic staff head- 
quarters, he knows that plant X near city Y is regarded as a prime economic objective. He learns 
that an enemy battery is situated by the plant, and the divisional artillery officer maintains that the 
battery should be silenced even at the risk of destruction of the plant. The economic officer is called 
upon to make a recommendation as to whether or not the economic importance of the plant justifies 
taking the risk of by-passing the battery. It is obvious that only the most skilled and highly-regarded 
staff officer could carry weight in recommending that such a gamble be taken. 
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command functions. Since normally these positions will comprise the 
majority of tactical military-economic posts, the task of recruiting a 
group of officer-economists is further simplified. 

If the arguments presented in this and the preceding article are 
sound, the economic character of modern war has rendered it impera- 
tive that a fraction of the higher military personnel become prepared 
to cope with the wide variety of military-economic problems that arise 
in modern total war. The potentialities of economic warfare methods 
extend from the highest spheres of grand strategy to administrative 
and tactical problems of the most specialized character. The experi- 
ence of the Third Reich and the U. S. S. R. suggests that skilled ama- 
teurs and combinations of civilians and soldiers are very unlikely to 
achieve an efficiency in dealing with these problems comparable to that 
obtainable with a well-trained officer-economist personnel. Although 
the difficulties in the way of creating such a personnel are profound, the 
past two years have afforded a vivid illustration of the incalculable 
gains realizable from an achievement of the goal. The science of mod- 
ern total war must move steadily towards the goal of flexibility and 
adaptability and away from the rigidity and formalism that has been 
the great curse of the military profession in the past. 
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